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More than once Clynes had stood up to the extremists of his party. When
he was leader they criticised him for accepting the invitation to Princess Mary's
marriage. "It has never," he replied, "seemed necessary to me to behave like a
boor in order to show that I belong to the working class/' At a later time, when
someone complained of his dining with Royalty, he pointed out that the Throne
was part of the Constitution and declared that he felt greatly honoured by the
invitation of the King.
As Labour was entitled to the role of His Majesty's Opposition, MacDonald
claimed for its officers the whole of the front Opposition bench, but the Liberals
had not abandoned hope of recovering their place in the State, and Asquith and other
Privy Councillors in his party took seats on the front bench. Lloyd George
preferred die corner below the gangway where he sat before he received office.
I was disturbed by the violent, revolutionary tone of the long series of maiden
speeches which the new Socialist members hastened to deliver. The end of the world
seemed to be threatened by their loud-voiced, vehement tirades. But gradually
they inhaled the traditional atmosphere of Parliament.
Anatole France declared that Parliamentarianism corrupted and weakened
Socialist action. Although it has not done that in our country, it has had a restraining
influence. The newcomers, as a rule, adopted a less strident tone on finding that
they were treated by other parties and classes on terms of equality. They lost the
inferiority complex which made them assertive and defiant. There were on their
benches a large body of quiet, rather stolid Trade Unionists, little interested in
questions of high politics and concerned primarily with bigger wages and shorter
hours, who exercised a calming influence; and MacDonald, himself a model of
decorum, enjoined on his followers respect for the Chair. They were handled
tactfully by Mr. Speaker Whidey, for whose friendly counsel they were grateful.
As a rule, Labour members did not show the ready aptitude of the Irish Nationalists
for Parliamentary tactics, but they could not be long in the House without learning
its unwritten rules.
They found by experience many "Don'ts." Don't step between the member
who is speaking and the Chair, Don't read or display a newspaper. Don't mention
any member by name. Don't refer specifically to speeches or proceedings in the
House of Lords. Whatever may be the changes in the House of Commons, the
unwritten rules are maintained. Cries of "Order" arrest the offender. I recall
the shouts that were raised when a member addressing the Chair stepped over the
border of the matting along the side of the House; since the time when opponents
were in danger of coming to blows lines were drawn within which they were
confined. The House delighted in embarrassing the transgressor with its stentorian
shouts* It did so when a member standing at the Bar put his foot an inch in advance
of the purple line on the matting. "Bar! Bar!" cried the condemning voices.
The actual wooden bar, by the way, was drawn on extremely rare occasions. I have
seen it drawn when strangers were summoned to answer the charge of Breach of
Privilege and when the Lord Mayor and Sherifis came to present an Address.
For the worst disturbance in the Parliament of 1922 the Labour Opposition had
a precedent in the Unionist record. It was provoked by the Government;s attempt to
set up agaip. a motion, which had been defeated in a snap division. Labour members
resisted this curt proceeding as fiercely as the Unionists resisted Asquith's attempt to